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Puate II. 


Aaarnst all British wild animals that are not edible, with one 
exception, the hand of man is constantly raised. Against Polecats 
and Stoats, Martens, Weasels, Otters, Badgers, “ager a and 
rac to say nothing of Rats, Mice, and Voles 

: 5 carried on, and the wonder is that the list of British 
seam is so long as it is. The Bear, the Wolf, and the Wild 
Boar have already succumbed, and the day probably is not very | 
far distant when the Wild Cat and the Marten will also be 
extinct. 

The one exception is the Fox. He alone is protected ; not by 
any written law, but by custom and common consent; and the 
man who would kill a Fox in any other way than by hunting him 
with hounds, would be regarded as guilty of a crime, branded as 
a “ yulpecide,” and held up to obloquy by all sportsmen. 

Why is not the same consideration shown to the Otter? He 
also is hunted with hounds, of which there are at least a dozen 
packs in the United Kingdom; but alas! he is also shot, trapped, 
or worried to death upon every opportunity; nor is there, at 
times, humanity enough displayed to spare even the female Otter 
and young if they happen to be encountered. It is strange that 
those who pride themselves on supporting what is termed the 
legitimate sport of hunting wild animals with hounds, do not 
insist as much on the protection of Otters as they do of Foxes, 
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The Fox, then, holds an exceptional position, and it has been 
asserted by many an enthusiastic speaker at a Hunt Dinner that 
he is sensible of the consideration shown him. In what way, it 
may be asked, does he give proof of this? By abstaining from 
depredation in the immediate neighbourhood where he is pro- 
tected, and poaching only at a distance. Many instances of this 
have been adduced, not only in relation to poultry and rabbits, 
of which Foxes are particularly fond, but also in the case of 
lambs. The hill shepherds assert that they have often known a 
Fox to have his earth on their ground, but never to kill any 
lambs but at a distance from home. This may savour of gratitude 
for the protection afforded him, but it is more likely that it is 
merely an illustration of the animal’s hereditary cunning which 
prompts him to avoid leaving traces of his work which might lead 
to the discovery of his lair. 

A remarkable illustration of this occurred in Shropshire in 
1881. On the 13th May in that year, Mr. Charles Nock, of 
Norton House, Shifnal, wrote that an old dog-Fox, the vixen, and 
three cubs about three months old had that day been unearthed 
in his poultry-yard. They were 38 yards from the h 


and 22 yards from the poultry-house, and though ducks and 
fowls were all round and about the den, not one was killed or 
molested. | 

A somewhat similar case was reported in August, 1887, by 
Mr. B. Morris, of Bucklers, Great Tey, Essex, of a Fox which 
had its earth in an old haulm wall in a roadside farmyard. 

“At Tey Brook,” he says, “‘ there has been for many years 
one of the strongest Foxes’ earths in the East Essex Hunt, and the 
Foxes have always been well cared for ; but for some reason the 
vixen took a fancy to this old haulm wall in the bullock yard, 
and there this year (1887) had her cubs; the wall has been made 
thirty years or more. It is situate within twenty yards of a high 
road much frequented, and the farm men are constantly in and 
out, it being one of the regular farmyards on the homestead. A 
few weeks back, when the cubs were young, a man at plough 
close by saw the old vixen leave the kennel in the wall, and 
go to a rabbit hole, scrape four or five young ones out, and 
carry them all at once to the cubs; she did notin the least 
mind the man.” 

Rabbits have no greater enemy than the Fox (except man), 
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and yet Foxes and Rabbits have sometimes been found in the 
same earth, from which they have been bolted with a ferret (See 

- *The Field,’ Nov. 18th and 20tn, 1886). Occasionally, however, 
the Fox declines to be thus summarily evicved, and kills the 
ferret. Instances of this are recorded in ‘ The Field’ of March 
14th, and April 4th, 1885. 

In light, dry soils Foxes will dig out a good roomy burrow to 
lie in, or will appropriate that of a Rabbit or Badger. In wet 
clay soil they will lie above ground, amongst gorse or other 
bushes, or under roots of old trees, or in the hollows of them. 
The moorland Foxes will lie out some distance in the heather, 
curled up in a snug form. You may come upon them sometimes 
when deer-stalking. 

Huntsmen often assert that Foxes and Badgers do not 
agree ; that the latter drive the former away, and that therefore 
they ought to be destroyed. This isa mistake, for they not only 
do not interfere with one another, but have been known to occupy 
adjoining chambers in mes same earth. I have mentioned several 
instances of this in my aeeount-of the Badger (‘ Zoologist,’ 1888, 
pp. 5—10). Huntsmen are apt to be a little hard upon all 
animals except the particular one which it is their pleasure to 
pursue. This, and this alone, must be protected ; all others 
must give way. 

Although much has been written on the subject, it is not 
quite clear who first kept a pack of hounds exclusively for hunt- 
ing the Fox. In the early days of hunting, Foxes, like other 

noxious animals, were unearthed, mobbed, and killed anyhow, 
being regarded as vermin. We need only turn to such works as 
Blount’s ‘Ancient Tenures’ to find numerous instances of grants 
of land held by the service of killing the Fox, Wolf, Otter, Gray 
or Badger, and Wild Cat. But then they were pursued not so 
much for the pleasure of hunting, as for the satisfaction of des- 
troying a noxious animal, and this service was rendered in lieu of 
rent. Even so late as the days of the Stuarts, Foxes were indis- 
criminately slaughtered in the woods whenever a great hunt took 
place, and it is certain that packs of hounds were kept for the chase 
of the Stag, Buck, Hare, and even Otter, long before the Fox was 
raised to the dignity of being hunted in the same way.* Harriers, 


* The history of the Devon and Somerset Stag-hounds can be traced back 
to the year 1598, when Hugh Pollard, Queen Elizabeth’s Ranger, kept a pack 
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for example, were. kept in the time of Edward II., as we know 
from the treatise on Hare-hunting composed by his huntsman 
Guillaume Twici. The authors of the volume on ‘ Hunting,’ in 
the Badminton Library, are clearly in error when they state 
(p. 33) that Fox-hunting, as we know it now, may be said to 
have come in with this century. 

Lord Wilton has expressed the opinion that there were no 
regular Foxhounds till the close of the last century,* but this 
also is a mistake, for it is clear, from the description given in 
Somervile’s ‘ Chace’ (Book III.), that Fox-hunting was a recog- 
nised field sport at the time that this poem was written :— 


“ Hark! what loud shouts 
Re-echo thro’ the groves! he breaks away ; 
Shrill horns proclaim his flight. Each straggling hound 
Strains o’er the lawn to reach the distant pack. 
‘Tis triumph all and joy. 
What lengths we pass! where will the wandering chace 


Lead us bewilder'd ? Smooth as the swaltows skim 
The new shorn mead, and far more swift, we fly. 
See the brave pack, how to the head they press 
Justling iu close array ; then more diffuse 
Obliquely wheel, while from their opening mouths 
The vollied thunder breaks.’’ 


This celebrated poem was first printed in 1785, when George 
II. was king, and I find in my Common-place Book a note to the 
effect that in 1740 a pack of twenty-five couples of Foxhounds 
belonging to Thomas Fownes, Esq., of Stapleton, Dorset, was 
advertised for sale in the ‘ Evening Post’ of Nov. 11th and 18th 
of that year. 

This pack of Foxhounds is believed to have been the first 
established in the South of England. The Rev. William Chafin, 
in his very entertaining ‘Anecdotes of Cranbourne Chase,’ a 
book which is now difficult to procure, remarks (2nd ed. 1818, 
p. 42) :— 


at Simonsbath. From that time down to 1825 the sport flourished under 
various masters, particularly under Sir Thomas Acland (the second of the 
name), and the late Lord Fortescue, who kept the hounds at Castle Hill in 
1802, and again from 1812 to 1818. 
* See ‘The Field,’ Sept. 22nd, 1883, in a review of Col. Babington’s 
Records of the Fife Fox-hounds,’ Blackwood & Sons, 1883. 
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“T believe that the first real steady pack of Foxhounds established in 
the western part of England was by Thomas Fownes, Esq., of Stapleton, in 
Dorsetshire, about the year 1730. They were as handsome and fully as 
complete in every respect as any of the most celebrated packs of the present 
day (1818). The owner, meeting with some worldly disappointments, was 
obliged to dispose of them, and they were sold to Mr. Bowes in Yorkshire, 
the father of the late Lady Strathmore, at an immense price for those days. 
They were taken into Yorkshire by their own attendants, and after having 
been viewed and much admired in their kennel, a day was fixed for making 
trial of them in the field, to meet at a famous gorse-cover near.” 


After describing the result, namely, two splendid runs, both 
of which ended in a ‘‘kill,” the writer continues :— 


“ This pack was probably the progenitors of the very fine ones used in 
the north. Before this pack was raised in Dorsetshire, the hounds which 
hunted in Cranbourne Chase hunted all animals promiscuously, except the 
deer, from which they were necessarily made steady, otherwise they would 
not have been suffered to hunt at all in it.” 


But assuming that Mr. Chafin is right as regards Dorset- 
shire, and that Mr. Fownes’s pack of Foxhounds was the first 
raised in that county, or even, as he says, in the West of 
England, it is certain that riding to Foxhounds was a sport 
practised in other parts of England at least fifty years previously. 
We have only to turn to the descriptions and plates in Blome’s 
fine folio work, ‘ The Gentleman's Recreation,’ published in 1686, 
to be convinced of this. Here we find the old mode of Fox- 
hunting contrasted with the new. 

After remarking that “the country people receiving great 
damages from foxes by their destruction of poultry, rabbits, — 
lambs, &c., were not wanting in their endeavours to destroy 
them,” he explains the method employed :— _™ 


“ And the ways by them used (by what I can understand) was by a great 
company of people, with dogs of all kinds, assembled together, to go to 
such woods and coverts where they thought they were, and so to beset the 
place, whilst others went in to beat and force them out with some of the 
dogs, to be either coursed by the rest of the dogs, or taken in nets or bags 
set on the outsides for that purpose. But of late years, by experience, the 
mother of invention, the knowledge of this is arrived to far greater per- 
fection, being now become a very healthful recreation to such as delight 
therein; so that I shall in a brief aud clear method give you a modern 


account of Fox-hunting as it is at this day (1686) used by the most expert 
in this chase.” 
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After pointing out that the best season for Fox-hunting is in 
the months of November, December, January, February, and 
March, and that the hounds or Beagles generally made use of are 
such that have good mettle, are stout and well-quartered, and 
should differ according to the country where they are hunted— 
the northern hound and the southern beagle making a good 
strain for this sport—he proceeds to describe ‘‘the method now 
observed in hunting the Fox.” The first thing, he says, was to 
find the ‘‘ earth,” and the night before hunting to stop all the 
holes, “‘ except the main hole that is most beaten, which stop 
not until daybreak for fear of stopping him in’—very good 
advice. This done, the huntsman was to draw the wood or 
covert with a few steady hounds only, and not to throw in the 
rest of the pack until the others had found their Fox and were 
on his line. The Fox then finding himself so hotly pursued that 
he cannot stay in the coverts he is acquainted with— 


“Is unwillingly forced to forsake them, and trust vt | to his feet, 


leading them from wood to wood, a ring of four, six, or te aud some- 
times endways about twenty miles, trying all the earths he var which 
as near as possible should be stopped the night before as aforesaid.” 

“Many times they kill the Fox upon the turf; but if he gets to 
an ‘earth,’ and enters it, they cry Ho-up, as at the death, supposing the 
chase ended, and blow a horn to call in the company.” 


A little lower down (p. 89) our author remarks :—‘‘ Some- 
times he is reserved alive, and hunted another day, which is 
called a bag-fox.” So that bag-foxes were known two centuries 
ago, and Fox-hunting then was pretty much what it is now, 
except that, with improved breeding, hounds are now much 
faster and stauncher than they used to be. It is strange that in 
the ‘Badminton’ Volume on Hunting the writer of the first 
chapter on the history and literature of hunting should have 
committed himself to the statement (p. 33) that ‘ Fox-hunting, 
as we know it now, may be said to have come in with this 
century.” 

With this brief reference to the subject I must be content. 
It would be beside my present purpose to trace the history or 
development of Fox-hunting in England, or to refer to the details 
of a sport on which so many and such excellent books have been 
written. But as many interesting features in the character of 
the Fox have been noted by observant Fox-hunters, it will not 
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be out of place to mention a few which have not as yet found 
their way into any text-book. : 

The shifts and expedients indulged in by Foxes when hard- 
pressed are interesting examples of their sagacity, but, for 
obvious reasons, are seldom, if ever, seen by the hunting man. 
If noticed at all, it is by some chance passer-by who is not 
hunting ; by the second whip, who has been told to stay behind 
to prosecute inquiries as to the sudden disappearance; or by 
some member of the field, more curious than his fellows as to 
the habits of the Fox. In stone-wall countries, such as part of 
the Duke of Beaufort’s, the Heythrop, or Cotswold countries, 
Foxes have been known to jump on to the top of a wall, and to run 
some distance before jumping down again. Where they do this, 
it will generally be found that they make their spring as far from 
the wall as possible; and there are many instances of Foxes 
seeking still further to baffle hounds by running a wall till within 
a few feet of the corner, and then jumping on to the one forming 


the other boundary of the | 
“oxes were familiar with the fact of scent being difficult to follow 
in water, as, where marshes come in the line of a run, a Fox will 
often lay up in a bed of reeds, if he has to wade through water 
before reachingthem. Inthe Vine country a Fox was accustomed 
to run the same line time after time, and eluded the hounds by 
jumping first on the top of a pleached fence, thence to a wall, 
and thence to the roof of an uninhabited cottage, by the chimney 
of which he lay down out of sight. One of the most curious 
devices for self-preservation was shown by a Fox in the Fitz- 
william country. This Fox, after changing his direction several © 
times, and vainly seeking shelter in a bed of rushes, made 
straight for the railway, and lay down on the permanent way. 
The rapid approach of a train necessitated the withdrawal of the 
hounds, but the Fox maintained his position until the train was 
close to him, when he got up and made good his escape. Unless 
he was in a manner conscious of the fact that the huntsman’s 
prudence would not allow the hounds to remain on the line, it is 
difficult to understand what could have prompted him to remain 
in a position not unattended with danger.* When pressed by 
hounds, Foxes have taken refuge up trees, and in hollow stumps, 


* *The Field,’ Jan. 2nd, 1886. 
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almost as often as they have sought safety in drains or out- 
houses. Possibly a I’ox’s instinct—people are given to call it 
intelligence now—may tell him that hounds cannot follow him 
up a tree; and, as it is an all but invariable rule with a Fox to 
repeat on subsequent occasions any manceuvre that may once 
have been attended with success, it is not surprising that plenty 
of authentic instances of tree-climbing by Foxes are to be met 
with. 
In ‘The Field’ of Jan. 2nd, 1886, an account is given of a 
Fox taking to the sea. This happened during a run with the 
East Sussex hounds in December, 1885. The meet, says an 
eye-witness, was at St. Leonard’s Green, and the Fox was found 
in Hollington Church Wood, when, crossing the §.E. R., he 
headed across the marshes for Pebsham, through which he 
raced hard pressed by a single hound. He crossed the L. B. and 
S.C. R. close to Bulverhythe, and ran on to the beach, where the 
hound gave up and came back to the body of the pack, which 
—______ Was running another Fox found in Pebsham. “We got them off 
and brought them on the peach whe TE 
viewed. Here we heard that, after lying under the seiner ster 
for a few minutes, he had taken to the sea, and we could just 
view him floating about three-quarters of a mile out. A boat 
was dispatched to bring him ashore; on reaching him he was 
found to be alive, but the boatman, not caring to risk a bite, hit 
him on the head with a scull. He was given to the hounds, who 
broke him up on the beach.” For a Fox to swim nearly a mile 
out to sea, and to be found alive after being in the water for 
thirty minutes, is an occurrence, if not without parallel, at least 
worthy of record. 

Were a Fox-hunter asked whether hounds ‘‘retrieve,”’ he 
would probably laugh at the idea. Such a thing, however, has 
been known to occur. In December, 1880, the Grove Hounds 
met at Gringley-on-the-Hill, and the Fox, after a good run, took 
to the bank of the river Idle, near Misterton, where he was headed 
by a barge, and took refuge in a neighbouring brick-yard. From 
this place he was soon unearthed, and made for the river. He 
managed to reach the opposite bank, where he was hauled down 
and worried, and, as the huntsman could not get to the hounds, 
it was fully expected they would tear him in pieces “ere ever they 
were got to.” But what was the surprise of everyone to see, on 
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a call from the master, one of the hounds take the Fox in his 

mouth and commence a vigorous swim to the opposite side 

(which he reached after a little difficulty, being several times 

“ducked” by his brethren), and safely deposit the Fox at his 
_ master’s feet.* 

As possessing ‘‘a head for country’’—a gift denied to many 
of those who ride in pursuit—the Fox has an established reputa- 
tion. He will be turned from his point time after time, run 
short for an hour at a stretch, and yet, as soon as circumstances 
allow, will go straight away from his original point, unless he 
should happen to go back to the place at which he was found. A 
Fox has been known to return seventy miles to his ‘‘ earth,” and 
this not once, but three times. He was caught in Yorkshire, 
and sent into Lancashire to be hunted by the hounds of the late 
Mr. Fitzherbert Brockholes, of Claughton Hal!, Garstang, and 
his identity was established by his having been marked in the 
ear by the Fox-catcher. ‘This story | had from my friend Capt. 


H. Salvin, who was living in Yorkshire-at—the-time, and 


was well acquainted with Mr. Brockholes, who gave him all the 
details. 

The nature of their bringing up exercises a great influence on 
their style of running. Exmoor and Dartmoor Foxes—all moun- 
tain Foxes, in fact—have a long way to travel for their food, and 
this gives them, besides a wide knowledge of country, the best of 
condition. Next comes the woodland Fox; and, last of all, the 
Fox bred and nurtured in small gorses, whose knowledge of 
country is confined to his own parish. When any Fox is found, 
the most natural course for him to take is the one he has been 
accustomed to tread in his search for food, and the wider it is the 
further he will go. When forced out of his country, he has 
nothing but speed and stamina to depend upon for safety. 
Earths, drains, and woodlands are unknown to him, and there 
is nothing for him but to go straight. When hounds run a bag- _ 
fox, he often takes them straight for the same reason. 

It would be too much to assert that Foxes do no harm in 
game-preserves ; but it is doubtful if they do half the damage 
laid at their door, that is to say, if the keeper does his duty 
properly. The breeding season of the birds is the time when 


‘The Field,’ Dec. 18th, 1880. 
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vixen Foxes have to get food for their young, and during that 
period the gamekeeper, having orders to preserve Foxes and 
Pheasants—a by no means impossible combination—should 
supply the Foxes with rabbits and rooks. If this be done, birds 
will rarely be touched. For their own eating, an old Fox of 
either sex will rarely, if ever, touch a sitting hen; though, if 
proper food be not provided, the vixen will sometimes catch up a 
hen Pheasant from her nest for the sake of her young. By the 
time the cubs are big enough to earn their own living, the 
Pheasants will have taken to roost in trees, and be out of the 
way of Foxes. Still, 1 do not say that where Pheasants abound 
a few will not fall a prey to Foxes, especially when there is a 
dearth of rabbits. Those who are curious in such matters should 
take the opportunity afforded by a moonlight night, of watching 
the vixen capturing rabbits for her family. It is seldom that 
she pounces upon them from some ambush, nor does she more 


often he shows 
herself in good time, that her prospective prey may ‘have ample 
opportunity of seeing her. On her first appearance, some of the 
rabbits will probably scuttle away for some distance, before 
sitting on their hind legs. to have another look; others will squat 
close to the ground. Judging by the vixen’s plans—the dog 
_ seldom or never does any foraging, except for himself—one would 
think that she had never seen the rabbits. She will roll on her 
back, play with her brush, trot in a circle, and regularly cheat | 
the bunnies into the belief that she has no design upon them. 
When they have become reassured and begun to feed again, she 
is among them with a bound, and secures enough for herself and 
family. She is very fond of field mice, and will dig out and eat 
quantities of them, in this respect rendering good service to the 
farmers. The Hedgehog also falls a prey to the Fox, as it does 
to the Badger, and indeed, very little comes amiss to this mid- 
night marauder. In default of fresh fodd a Fox will devour dead 
fish cast up or left on the shore, and other carrion, and will 
scratch on a dunghill for any refuse animal-matter that may be 
buried there. One fine October morning, while out Pheasant- 
shooting, I came out of a covert into a grass-field, in one corner 
of which stood a large heap of manure. On the top of this heap 
was lying at full length a fine old dog-Fox, dead, but not stiff. 
He had evidently picked up some poisonous substance which 
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must have aaa almost immediately fatal, for when found he 
could not have been very long dead. 

In February, 1881, one of Lord Egmont’s gardeners, in 
Sussex, set a trap for an Otter on the bank of the river not far 
from the house. It was set close to the water, and baited with 
the remains of a good-sized roach picked up on the bank, and 
partly eaten by an Otter. The following morning the trap was 
occupied by a very old dog-Fox. He had eaten all the rest of 
the roach except the head, and, in his struggles to free himself 
from the trap, had rolled into the water and was drowned. It 
was thought strange that a Fox should be tempted with stale 
fish when there were plenty of Rabbits and Pheasants in the 
immediate neighbourhood. . 

If not very hungry at the time, a Fox will bury what he kills, 
and return to it later, and perhaps bring a friend with him to 
dine (see ‘Zoologist,’ 1885 
carry offi a wounded Hare, and a winged Partridge in sight of a 
shooting party, undeterred by shouts and other demonstrations. 
No doubt on these occasions there was a litter of cubs to be 
provided for, and food had to be obtained at all hazards. 

Foxes breed in winter, and the young are born about the end 
of March or beginning of April, the period of gestation being two 
months. Unless some accident happens to the first hitter, only 
one lot of cubs is produced in a year, and the number is from 
three to six. They are born blind, and, like puppies, remain so 
for nine or ten days.* They take eighteen months to reach their 
full size, and their average duration of life, as in the case of the 
dog, is about twelve years. When she has her cubs, the vixen 
Fox seldom lies far from her “earth,” and if she finds her 
retreat discovered will carry the cubs away one by one in her 
mouth. A vixen Fox in the possession of Mr. Edward Gataene, 
of Gataene, in Shropshire, produced young while in captivity, 
having made an “earth” for their reception by scratching up a 
large flagstone. But the cubs having been looked at too much 
by persons curious to see them, she destroyed them when only a 
few days old.t 


It is a happy provision of Nature that young Foxes are unable 


* For a description of Fox-cubs ten days old, see ‘The Zoologist,’ 1871, 
p. 2638. 


t+ Eyton, Mag. Zool. & Bot. vol. ii. p. 541. 
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to see for some time after birth. If they could, they might just 
manage to crawl to the mouth of the earth, and die of cold, or be 
carried off by some passer-by. 

It is generally supposed that the Fox is not capable of being 
tamed, and that its temper is too irritable and uncertain to admit 
of its being handled like a dog. I cannot help thinking that this 
results from the mode of treatment usually adopted. Generally 
speaking, the so-called tame Fox is chained up to a kennel, in 
which it spends nearly all its time, except when feeding, or into 
which it is driven by every passer-by. Every one who has had 
experience of dogs knows how irritable and snappish they become 
if continually chained up. It is doubtless the same with Foxes. 
If given greater liberty, and with proper precautions taken to 
prevent escape, their snappishness arising from mistrust would 
disappear. A gentleman of my acquaintance, living not far from 
London, but whose name I forbear to mention lest he should be 
besieged by too many curious visitors, has a brace of tame Foxes 
which are never chained up, but are allowed the run of his 
garden for some time every day, and are shut in at night in a 
comfortable outhouse. High wire-netting being strained along 
the top of the garden-walls, and leaning inwards, prevents any 
attempt at escape, and it is one of the prettiest sights imaginable 
to see these two Foxes, in the highest condition of health and fur, 
chasing each other round and over the lawn, waving their 
brushes to and fro, and at times going at their best pace in 
thorough enjoyment of the liberty allowed them. They were 
obtained when young, and are now, I| believe, in their third year. 
Under-this sensible~treatment they present a very different 
appearance to the half-starved, cowering, snappish-looking 
‘animals one too often sees chained to a small kennel. 

The Fox is too well-known an animal to stand in need here 
of particular description. I will therefore refer only to two 
points which have been barely touched upon by Bell, and some 
discussion of which would have made his account of this animal 
more complete, namely, the peculiarity of the eyes, and the 
occasional variation in the colour of the fur. In dogs, however 
great the intensity of light to which they may be exposed, the 
iris uniformly contracts round the pupil in the form of a circle; 
whereas in Foxes, if observed during the day, or under the 
influence of a strong light, it is seen to close in a vertical 
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direction, the pupils assuming the figure of a section of a double 

_ convex lens. The object of this provision is evidently to exclude 
the rays of light in a much greater degree than would be com- 
patible with the structure of a circular pupil, and it is con- 
sequently only found in those nocturnal animals in which the 
faculty of vision is capable of being exercised through the medium 
of a comparatively small proportion of light. 

As regards the occasional variation in the colour of the fur, it 
may be remarked that Foxes, asa rule, do not vary much in 
this respect. Bell has noticed (p. 231) an individual taken in 
Warwickshire that had all the under parts of a greyish-black 
hue, and, being scarcely full-grown, it was thought that with age 
the dark parts would have.assumed their ordinary colour. =~ 

In July, 1889,-a-Fex-was-seen in the New Forest, which, at 
a little distance, appeared to be uniformly black, except the 
under parts, which were much greyer (Zool. 1890, p. 17), and 
Mr. Aplin has noticed the occasional appearance of a blackish 
variety in Oxfordshire (Zool. 1890, p. 97). 

White Foxes have been met with in Germany, and on two 
occasions in Somersetshire (Zool. 1886, pp. 104, 331). In one 
of these, which was critically examined after death by the late 
Mr. Cecil Smith, of Bishops Lydeard, near Taunton, it was par- 
ticularly noticed that the eyes were of the normal colour, and not 
pink, as in a true albino. 

While on the subject of colour, | may remark that the white 
“tao” to the brush is not peculiar to either sex, although it is 
generally supposed that the dog-Fox alone has it. Those which 
have a black ‘‘tag”’ to the brush, if their history could be traced, 
would probably be found to have been imported from Belgium, 
for I have remarked, when looking over a lot of Belgian Fox- 
tails, sent over for dusting furniture and pictures, that the 
majority of these were black or dark at the extremity. 

The female Fox is generally smaller than the male, and her 
head is narrower and more pointed; old vixens, too, are 
generally darker on the back than old males. 

It is a curious thing, in connection with Fox-preserving, how 
few vixens are killed by hounds. Ask any huntsman or whip 
how many he handles in the course of « season, and he will tell 
you very few. ‘They must go somewhere, if not in front of the 
hounds, and this of itself is sufficient to show that Foxes do not 
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always get fair play, even where fair play is intended by the 
master. | 

But my particular Fox has been hunted (on paper) long 
enough, and, not to weary my readers with too long a run, I. 
must now “whip off,” and cry “Gone to ground! who-whoop!” 


NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF DONEGAL. 
By Henry Cuaicnester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 
(Continued from p. 303.) { 


*Prep Motacilla lugubris, Temm.—Resident. Com- 
moner in summer in the open country, especially near the sea, as 
along the north coast of Fanet. In winter, comes more inland, 
to the neighbourhood of dwellings, as about Glenalla, Rath- 
mullan, &c., and by the lakes in Fanet. 

Wuire Waeratt, M. alba, Linn.—On July 26th I saw five of 
these birds picking along the sloblands of Trawbreaga Bay, below 
Carndonagh, in Innishowen. They at once attracted my attention 
on account of their colour being so dull. They gave me ample 
time for observation—at least one of them did, and both flight- 
and call-note appeared to me weaker than that of our common 
species. The back was dull grey, and the breast below dull white. 
No black showed conspicuously, except on the upper part of the 
breast, and only the sides of the throat and tail (in flight) showed 
pure white, the general colour being dull grey. On this coast 
there is a great extent of muddy shore bared by the tide, and 
they made their way in short indeterminate flights out over the 
slob. It occurred to me at once that perhaps they were young 
and old of the Pied Wagtail; but there were none of the ordinary 
type among them; nor do I know if the colours agree with those 
of the young Pied. None of them were more than twenty paces 
from me, and one or two only four or five, while I jotted down 
some notes. I think there can be no doubt they were M. alba. 

*Grey WaarTarL, M. sulphurea, Bechst.— Not unfrequent in 
summer, and returns to breed at the same stations regularly. 
I have recorded in ‘ The Zoologist’ (1878, p. 390) my observation 
of a congregation of these birds coming to roost together at the 
reeds of a mountain lake in western Donegal in August: they 
were probably on their migration. 
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*Merapow Prrrt, Anthus pratensis, Linn.—Common in summer. 
Remains in reduced numbers in winter. 

*Rock Pirrt, A. obscurus, Latham.—Common along the coast, 
breeding in many places: a decreased number remains the winter. 
“ Breeds in great numbers on Innisduff Island” (A. B.). 

*Siskin, Chrysomitris spinus, Linn.—‘‘ I have seen this bird at 
Lough Eske in the spring time, but do not know if it nests there 
or not, though from the time I saw it (April, I think) I imagined 
it did" (A. B.). Miss Hill, of Ballyare House, Ramelton, writes :— 
“T have both seen and heard Siskins here, and I have seen the 
nest of one in the wood near Rathmullan, between Ray bridge 
and that place; the young birds were reared in it. That was 
several years ago, and was the only nest I have seen, and too 
high for. me to examine it. I am sure they must breed here, 
otherwise they would not come in spring and summer. Last 
summer I heard their note nearly every day, and in winter they 
were often seen in flocks.” Dr. Patterson, of Ramelton, shot a 
Siskin in June this year (1891). 

*Sxy Lark, Alauda arvensis, Linn.—Common in summer; 
also met with in winter in my neighbourhood. 

Snow Buntine, Emberiza nivalis, Linn. —Annual winter 
visitant about Killybegs, on the west coast of Donegal. Snow 
Buntings visit Aranmore, Rathlin O’Beirne, and Innistrahull 
islands in considerable numbers annually, varying with the 
severity of the season. They are to be met with from September 
to April (Report on Migr. of Birds on Irish Coast, 1883, &c.). 
They also come in small numbers to Fanet lighthouse. 

*Common Buntina, E. miliaria, Linn.—Not unfrequent in the 
roughly cultivated bare districts in Donegal. Several pairs breed 
annually in my neighbourhood, and some remain throughout the 
winter, if not all. I saw three or four in January, 1891, near 
Carrablagh. | 

*YeLLow Buntinea, LE. citrinella, Linn.—Common in summer, 
but scatters far through the county in winter. It is one of our 
most characteristic species in the breeding season at Fanet, which 
is well suited to its habits. _ 

*Reep Buntine, E. scheniclus, Liun.—Breeds and resides in 
suitable places, as at Kindrum, Lough Fern, lakes near Rath- 
mullan, &c. Common also about Killybegs; less common in 
winter, but often met with when snipe-shooting. 
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*Cuarrincu, Fringilla celebs, Linn.—Resident and common. 
Mr. Brooke writes:—‘‘ Where do the males go at this season 
(mid-winter) of the year? I often see flocks—up to a hundred 
or more—of hen birds during the winter and early spring, but no 
males.”’ I have noticed the same thing, year after year, about 
Dublin; but, to my surprise, I observed in my sheltered valley 
on the Donegal coast, that cock Chaffinches were very common 
this winter ; there were no hens about. ‘The subject is discussed 
in Prof. Newton’s ‘ Yarrell,’ and there appears to be no conclusion 
arrived at, except that the sexes separate for the winter in most 
cases. ‘This fact has been observed by many writers, including 
Linneus. 

*LesseR Linota rufescens, Vieillot.— Frequent in 
summer, and breeds in several districts. I have noted them in 
May settling themselves about Glenalla in small flocks, and 
scattering to breed. About Rathmullan and Carrablagh they 
are also frequent in summer. In winter these birds come to 
roost, with several other species, every night in the plantations 
round my house at Carrablagh, where there is the best shelter 
- for several miles. “ Very common about Killybegs in the breeding 
season. Have known four nests in the hedgerows along the first 
mile of the Donegal road from here, in the same season” (A. B.). 

*House Sparrow, Passer domesticus, Linn.— This bird has, 
I am thankful to say, scarcely penetrated into Fanet. I have 
never seen a Sparrow at Carrablagh, nor I think at Glenalla. 
There are, however, a few at Doaghbeg (north of Carrablagh), 
and one or two other places in Fanet. It is pleasant to reside 
‘in a place where, from year’s end to year’s end, the chatter of the 
Sparrow is never heard. About Rathmullan and other villages 
Sparrows abound, but not so numerously as elsewhere in Ireland. 
At Glen, west from Mulroy Water, I saw a white Sparrow in 
October, 1888. 

Tree Sparrow, P. montanus, Linn.—“ A pair were found, as 
if breeding, on Aranmore Island, County Donegal, by Mr. H. M. 
Wallis, in May, 1886 (Zool. 1886, p. 489).” 

*GREENFINCH, Coccothraustes chloris, Linn. — Abundant in 
summer. Not so common in winter in Fanet. ‘“‘ Gregarious in 
winter at Killybegs” (A. B.). 

Hawrincu, C. vulgaris, Stephens.— One was captured at 
Lough Eske many years ago in winter, and kept in confinement 
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for some time by Mr.J. Young. Mr. Stewart shot a pair at Ards 
early in this century, he believed the first obtained in Ireland. 

*Butirincu, Pyrrhula vulgaris, Stephens.— Not rare in the 
early spring. Breeds at Glenalla, where I have seen them 
occasionally at all seasons. Several pairs visited Carrablagh 
during last winter, always in perfect plumage. ‘ Breeds com- 
monly at Lough Eske, where they are to be seen in glorious 
plumage at this season (winter) of the year” (A. B.). 

CrossBiLL, Loxia curvirostra, Linn.—Very rare visitor. “ Saw 
three of these birds for the first time in my life on the top of a 
larch tree in Drumgunne (?) wood, near Donegal, in February of 
last year (1890). I watched them for a long time, from a short 
distance, picking the cones. They have been seen this winter in 
the Co. Derry” (A. B.). . 

*Srariine, Sturnus vulgaris, Linn.—Resident, and rapidly 
increasing as a breeding species in the North of Ireland. At 
Killycarnon, near Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone, Starlings have become 
a great pest in the breeding season, pulling straw out of thatch 
and stuffing gutters and pipes with it. At Glenalla, about eight 
or ten years ago, I noted that it was “not met with in Fanet or 
Glenalla during breeding season. Abundant in autumn and 
winter, and roosting in large flocks in the reeds at Lough Fern.” 
They breed at Glenalla now, in the eaves of the Parsonage. 
I recollect being the first to take Starling’s eggs, as a schoolboy 
at Portora, Enniskillen, about twenty-five years ago. They were 
regarded as great rarities, and one pair by judicious management 
were made to yield me about twenty eggs out of a hole in a tree, 
At that period they had not taken to breeding like Sparrows 
about the house. In Trinity College, Dublin, a large colony of 
breeding Starlings has established itself—not, I think, to the 
advantage of the Examination Hall entrance. At Carrablagh 
Starlings come in small flocks to roost in plantations behind the 
house throughout the winter, but as yet they have not bred there. 
“ Though there is no commoner bird here in winter, I never knew 
of Starlings breeding anywhere in Donegal until last season, 
when a pair built in my yard in a hole in a gable, and another 
pair in a hole under the eave of the Murray School close by. 
I also saw at least two more pairs about the village at the same 
time, so it is certain that others remained to breed also. In the 
hard winter that we had ten or twelve years ago, some Starlings 
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used to fall dead down the chimneys of St. Katherine’s Rectory 
here’’ (A. B.). In all probability the supply of Starlings will be 
much reduced after the severe winter of 1890-91 in England. 
*Cuovueu, Pyrrhocoraz graculus, Linn.—Common in the Rosses, 
Aranmore, about Burton Port, at Bunbeg, and generally round 
the coast from Horn Head westwards. Choughs used to breed 
regularly in the mouth of a cave at Carrablagh below the house, 
but they were expelled by Grey Crows some fifteen years ago, 
and I have never seen them since in Fanet. I have seen Choughs, 
however, at Dunree and at the Gap of Mamore, in Innishowen, 
in 1880, at Horn Head in 1881, and at Malin Head in 1882, 
They breed also in many other places along the west coast of 
Donegal from Aranmore southwards. ‘‘ Very common along the 
-coast of S.W. Donegal, where they breed for the most part in 
inaccessible places in the sea-clifis, though I have eggs taken 
from nests in inland cliffs. Some of these were taken from the 
same nest two years in succession, so that it is evident they are 
constant to their breeding-places. I have been told by Arzh- 
deacon Cox that they used to breed in numbers along the rocks 
by the Gweedore river [probably about Bunbeg] ” (A. B.). The 
light-keeper at Fanet Point informs me that he sees a few Choughs 
every summer between the lighthouse and the Bin: he saw only 


one in 1890. 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE HERPETOLOGY OF THE GRAND DUCHY 
| | OF BADEN. 


By G. Norman Doveuass. 
(Continued from p. 260.) 


Il. Fam. 


1. Tropidonotus natriz, L.—In this species the tendency to 
uniformity of colouring is more marked than in many colubrine 
snakes. Some Baden specimens have scarcely any traces left of 
the original darker markings, and become, with increasing age, 
either dark grey or brownish; a process which is carried still 
further by some southern forms. 3 

To produce this effect, the conspicuous collar-mark, which 
has played part in so many fables, must also be effaced, and this 
is brought about by an interesting method. The original white 
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or yellow colour gradually assumes a dirtier tint, resembling a 
thin coating of brown dust, and becomes less sharply defined in 
proportion as the darker patches encroach upon it from all sides. 

_ These in their turn melt imperceptibly into the brown or grey 
colour of the head and back, and it is noticeable that the black 
border itself is often less intensely coloured with adults than with 
the young. Sometimes one side of the collar remains almost 
white, while the other has already nearly faded away. 

To judge by a considerable selection of heads showing these 
transitional stages, I gather that the process is in all cases 
identical. In some Italian specimens all traces of the collar 
have vanished; with others, from Baden, they are still to be 
recognised, though merged into the surrounding colouring (two 
or three which were kept alive in the Karlsruhe Zoological 
Gardens had entirely lost this mark, as well as the darker spots 
on the back); and I see that a Tropidonotus natriz caught on the 
island of Oesel, off the Baltic provinces, was also without the 
yellow patch on the neck.* The fact that this particular 
‘direction of variation’ should be followed in localities so far 
separated obtains in significance when regarded as a means of 
producing that uniformity of tints above alluded to. 

On the other hand, the symmetrical rows of spots charac- 
teristic of the young are by no means always disposed to become © 
less conspicuous. On the contrary, they frequently, by fusing 
together, develop either into transverse or longitudinal lines, 
which give the animal a marked appearance, and have led to the 
formation of distinct varieties. Owing to their less stationary 
habits, the varieties of snakes are locally not so restricted as 
those of lizards often are, but, on the whole, it may be said that 
the former set of varieties of natriz are more common to the 
west of Europe, the latter to the east. 

I have not been able to determine satisfactorily the existence 
of the melanie var. minax, Bonap., within the Grand Duchy. It 
is found in the Alps, though not very abundantly (I have onlycome _ 
across it three times), and in Bavaria, but not, I believe, elsewhere 
in Germany ; and the many reports of “‘ black” snakes in Baden 
are perhaps due to the number of dark grey or brownish specimens. 
Like the Blindworm, this species fluctuates in numbers from 


* Loewis, ‘Reptilien Kur-Liv und Esthlands.’ 
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year to year, and I note the year 1888 as one in which it was 
exceptionally common. It is found in all parts of the country, 
and is not rare near the town of Karlsruhe (Wild-park, Dur- 
lacher-wald, Beiertheim, &c.) On March 30th, 1884—an early 
date—I observed one lying on the ground in the neighbouring 
Hardwald beside a large Hedgehog; both animals were torpid 
‘with the cold, and the Hedgehog had evidently not the strength 
to begin its meal. 7’. natrix seems to be more susceptible than 
the Smooth Snake to sudden changes of temperature, and when 
overtaken by violent thunderstorms in summer, during which 
the thermometer often falls several degrees a minute, it may be 
found lying drowsy and benumbed by the roadside. I have 
found this species common in the Rhine Woods (Maxau, Forch- 
heim, Neureuth, Eggenstein), as well as on the hills round 
Karlsruhe (Durlach, Steinbach, &c.), on the Kaiserstuhl and the 
Black Forest. In Elsass and the Bavarian Palatinate I have 
met with it once or twice—at Dahn, and several times near 
Worth ; but it is generally considered to be scarcer here now 
than formerly, notably in the northern parts. The same 
decrease has been reported from other parts of Germany, and 
has been attributed to its oviparous habits, which do not allow 
it the amount of independence required nowadays. 

2. Tropidonotus tessellatus, Laur.—This species occurs in so 
many countries around Baden that I still cherish the hope it 
may turn up somewhere within the Grand Duchy. It was first 
discovered in Germany, near Ems, in 1819, by v. Heyden, who 
considered it to have been introduced by the Romans, like the 
JEsculap Snake.* Since then it has been obtained at several 
localities in the Middle Rhine district: St. Goar, Boppard, 
Loreley ; and in 1871 was first mentioned from the neighbour- 
hood of Kreuznach, where it appears to be sufticiently abundant, 
frequenting chiefly those parts of the river where hot springs 
issue from the ground, and living on fish. In the countries to 
the south and east of Baden it is found nowhere nearer than 
Southern Switzerland, Tirol, Lower Austria, and Bohemia. 

Like Jropid notus natrix, there are two varieties, distin- 
‘guished by their respectively brown or grey predominating tints 
on the upper surfaces. They never occur in equal proportions, 


* Fatio similarly thus accounts for the presence of this and the following 
species in certain portions of Switzerland, 
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one or the other being always preponderant. The grey form, at 
a distance, resembles deceptively T’ropidonotus natrix, and these 
two species, besides presenting much analogous variation in 
colour—thus tessellatus is also liable to lose the collar-mark 
(Elaphis flavescens similarly) and to follow the same process as 
natriz in the gradual darkening of the fundamental tint—have 
much in common in their habits and mode of life. 

The young of this species are coloured singularly like the 
Viper, and a specimen of the allied viperinus now before me is 
not to be distinguished from it, in its white and black pattern. 
The resemblance, however, is not mimetic, but purely accidental, 
as the adults do not possess it in so pronounced a degree. 

8. Zamenis viridiflavus, Laur. — This is one of the most 
doubtful German species. Silesia on the east, and the Moselle 
Valley on the west, are the only localities in which its occurrence 
has been suspected. — 

4. Elaphis flavescens, Gmel.—I will briefly sum up the 
evidence* favouring the claims of this species to be considered 
indigenous to Baden :—(1). In 1782 Dr. Sander wrote to the 
‘Naturforscher’ that two ‘‘tree-snakes’’ had been captured near 
St. Blasien, in the Southern Schwarzwald, and were preserved 
there. Leydig is disposed to regard this as conclusive ; however, 
I have myself seen 7’. natrix climbing trees, and have heard other 
accounts to that effect. (2). v. Heyden observed this species 
near Baden-Baden (presumably about 1820). (3). Dr. Weber, 
a meritorious herpetologist, cites a letter from a certain Dr. 
Stocker (1855), according to whom LElaphis jflavescens occurs on 
the Jura, towards the W. extremity of Lake Constance; and also 
a newspaper report (1871), stating that a large individual of 
this species was killed near Pforzheim, about 20 miles east of 
Karlsruhe. Is this evidence sufficient? It is uncertain whether 

Dr. Weber himself saw any specimens, and undoubtedly the 
strongest testimony is that of v. Heyden, who can hardly have 
been mistaken. The snake in the museum of Karlsruhe, labelled 
i. jlavescens var. nigra, is only the melanic form of the preceding, 
(Anguis A’sculapii niger, Aldrov. = Z. viridijlavus var. carbo- 
narius). Its origin is obscure. 


(To be continued). 


* As given in Leydig, ‘ Einheimische Schlangen,’ p. 11. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA, 


The Polecat in Northamptonshire.—I am surprised to notice in your 
interesting article in ‘ The Zoologist’ (pp. 240—253) that you only allude 
to one occurrence of the animal in our county, and therefore write to 
inform you that between the years 1840 and 1850 it might be fairly called 
“common” in this neighbourhood. Since the latter year I do not 
remember to have heard of the finding of a litter hereabouts, but the beast 
is still well known, and, “ without book,” I should say that for the last 
forty years about three occurrences have come to my knowledge in every 
four or five years on my own shootings and those of my own immediate 
neighbours. I regret that I have no accurate record of all these occurrences, 
but I have a very fine pair of Polecats stuffed that were killed near Lilford 
between 1875 and 1880. I was informed on excellent authority that two 
or more were seen near Tichmarsh in the early spring of 1882. A male 
weighing two pounds was trapped on Mr. Hunt's property at Wadenhoe, 
about two miles from this house, in the first week of March, 1890; 
another seen close to Wadenhoe House a few days subsequently; and a 
third was trapped on Wigsthorpe, my own property, about the 18th of the 
month just named. Mr. Matthews, the taxidermist, of Stamford, had a 
stuffed Polecat in his shop on February 11th ult., which, as he told my 
informant on that day, had been recently killed on the Northamptonshire 
side of the Welland. In this connection, it may interest some of your 
readers to know that, early in 1858, I was Woodcock-shooting with a friend 
from the garrison of Corfu, in the swampy woods near Butrinto, in Epirus, 
when our dogs—three spaniels and an old retriever—suddenly began to 
“mark” savagely at an old pollarded hollow ash-stump. On examining the 
holes at the foot of this stump, which was not more three feet high, we 
observed the tracks of some beast that I at first took to be those of a 
Marten-cat (an animal which we frequently met with in the country above 
mentioned); but on applying some lighted pages of H.M.’s Regulations to 
the principal hole, we were very soon aware, by the odour that overcame 
that of the smoke thus produced, that we had no “ Sweet Mart” to deal with. 
The rotten wood soon took fire, and in a few minutes a huge Polecat crept 
out, and was speedily killed by one of the dogs. In the expectation of 
another, we waited for some minutes without any result; but on further 
search found the ground within the circumference of the stump was entirely 
strewn with the heads and fore-quarters of frogs, all neatly bitten off just 
behind the shoulders.— Litrorp (Lilford Hall, Oundle). 


The Polecat in Wales and Cumberland.—I have been much 
interested in your article on the Polecat, and as I cannot see that you 
mention Wales, I may tell you that it is, or was, from a keeper in Wales 
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that Macleay, the birdstuffer, of Inverness, latterly obtained a supply of 
skins that he could not procure in Scotland. I am afraid that the 
Foumart is now quite rare in the Lake district. Even in 1883 it was 
virtually extinct in East Cumberland. ‘The district that it held out in best 
was the Solway Plain, from Thrustonfield, near Carlisle, away to Wigton 
and Maryport, including its famous stronghold, Weddholm Flow. Even 
there, in 1883, I do not think it was as common as might be supposed 
from Mr. Farrall’s letter, though I have seen a few, killed since, it is true, 
the last at Brayton by one of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s keepers. But people do 
not realise the fact of its becoming rare until it is nearly banished. I do 
not think there has been a Foumart hunt for the last five or six years even 
in the Weddholm district. Fora long time the farmers did all the vermin 
killing on the flows and commons, and they did not trap much. But 
Weddholm has been overrun lately by Foxes, and has for several years been 
trapped. Hence I am afraid that even here the Foumart is nearly cleared 
out. My latest enquiries in North Lancashire show that the Foumart is 
virtually extinct in the south of the Lake district. To judge from the 
“ Churchwardens’ Accounts” that I have seen, it must have been very 
numerous once, and its skin was sought after for the market in 1803— 
perhaps earlier. I have not put my notes on this species into shape yet ; 
hut you may be satisfied that it is now unknown in most parts of the 
Lake district. It was exterminated in the Bewcastle district within the 
memory of Capt. Johnson, of Castlesteads; that was by hunting chiefly, 
judging by that old gentleman's. account. One “ Bill Little,” an old 
postman here, is our great local authority on Polecats. ‘Thirty years ago, 
he says, they were extremely common in the Thrustonfield district, and he 
had a great experience of them. There is, or was, another old man in the 
town who was a famous Foumart hunter, but chiefly in the Wigton district. 
I cannot say whether he is still alive; but if there is anything that Bill 
Little can tell about Foumarts, I shall be pleased to ask him, I saw severai 
fine Polecats in the hands of birdstuffers during my stay at Oriel (1877 to 
1881), and these, as you say, frequented the big coverts, which also held 
Badgers. The poor “ Brock” has long been exterminated in the Lake 
district. Odd ones do turn up from time to time, of course, but these are 
escapes. ‘The Pine Marten gets rarer every year, because visitors to the 
Lake district bribe the keepers to kill specimens for them. I have seen 
four, killed this year, all in Westmoreland; and I was lately shown 
another that was killed in 1889 near Tebay. Its owner remarked he 
thought it was ‘the last of the Westmoreland Sweet Marts.” Iam glad 
to say, however, that things are not quite so bad as that. ‘ebay is no 
district for the Marten—still it is going! I think the time has come when 
we should legislate for the preservation of our fer@ nature, excepting the 
Stoat and Brown Rat. The Tebay Marten had lost its foot in a trap. 
The poor beast had found its way into a barn, and was worried by the 
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farmer’s dog. We are fairly overrun with Foxes, which have destroyed 
Weddholm Flow: no birds breed there now; but nothing interesting is 
allowed to live. ‘'wo centuries ago the Lake district was a wilderness of 
Brocks and Wild Cats, Kites, Ospreys, and a few Eagles; but the church- 
wardens, and after them the keepers, persecuted these wild creatures almost 
to the death. Even the Hedgehog fared badly in some parishes.—H. A. 
MacpHerson (Carlisle). 


Habits of the Polecat.—The Editor’s interesting article on the Polecat 
(pp. 281—294) suggests a few remarks and criticisms. We naturally 
begin by looking at the Plate, where a Polecat is shown in a position which, 
though perfectly possible, I never remember to have seen a Polecat assume, 
and it is, at any rate, not characteristic. If its little fore legs had been 
drawn upright, making the animal in a sitting position, with rather more 
of the hind leg showing, it would have been a very common attitude. The 
fore legs as drawn have an extremely gouty appearance. The artist has 
fallen into the error common to almost every taxidermist who stuffs a 
carnivorous animal, namely, of representing it with its mouth open. Hardly 
anything can look more unnatural. [We have seen a Stoat hunting with 
his mouth open and his tongue hanging out, like a dog—Ep.] The 
head is also rather too small. One other point I must venture to 
criticise. ‘The sharply contrasted black and white on the muzzle, and 
the white tip to the ear, so characteristic of the animal, are here 
hardly hinted at. An extra Oxfordshire example may now, perhaps, 
be worth recording, a rather small male, said to have been obtained 
on, or close to, the Marston running-ground, near Oxford, in March, 
1872. This I had alive in my rooms at Christ Church, and, amongst 
other adventures, it temporarily escaped, owing to an inquisitive friend 
looking at it when I was out, which produced a rather good story. 
I have also received examples from the Oxon and Bucks border. With 
regard to distinguishing between the wild Polecat and the domestic Ferret, 
I believe it is always possible to do so (except, of course, the direct cross 
between the two). The Polecat has much greater bone than the Ferret, as 
shown in the blunt, square muzzle, which in the Ferret is an isosceles 
triangle; the same in a lesser degree is true of the tail; the greater 
robustness of the body would not be so easily perceptible. A Ferret has 
never the clearly defined black and white muzzle and white tips to the ears 
before alluded to as so very conspicuous a characteristic of the Polecat, and 
also never has the glossy black tips to the fur, but looks yellower from the 
short under fur showing. Eels are very acceptable to Polecats, but no other 
kind of fish seems to be particularly cared for, though they will eat them 
faute de mieux. Frogs are readily eaten, but rabbits, any kind of bird, and | 
even rats are preferred. Oddly enough, in captivity, mice are often refused. 
Cats can hardly be reckoned a “ great delicacy” to them, but make a good 
useful supply of food. It is curious that the flesh of cats almost invariably 
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causes Martens (Martes sylvatica) to vomit, though they cau digest a young 
kitten. If Polecats are “ allowed to get too low” (as remarked by Mr. 
Cowley (p. 293), it is not surprising that they should go wrong, and get 
foot-rot or anything else. In answer to Mr. Cowley’s query, ‘‘ What does 
a wild Stoat or Polecat do when badly bitten by rats?” 1 fancy their 
unlimited access to damp earth must have a very healing tendency ; it 
certainly has on human beings, and is the best ready remedy for wasp- 
stings that I know of. I should like to ask the Editor where he obtained 
his information atout the period of gestation (p. 292). I am not aware 
that it has been published anywhere. [See ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1880, p. 397. 
—Ep.} I have bred several litters in captivity, and my experience 
seems to show that the young may be expected on the 40th day. 
In captivity, at any: rate, they pair in the daytime, remaining together 
one hour and from ten to thirty minutes. One naturally has to 
restrain one’s curiosity when a ‘birth takes place, and so reliable data are 
not often to be had; but in one case the mother carried her cubs, within a 
few hours of their birth, from one bed-place to another. I saw three (out of 
the four) thus carried, and they appeared to be naked, and nearly 2} in. 
long in head and body, and tails nearly half an inch; total length (say) about 
2% in. But in a subsequent case, where a litter came to grief, the mother, 
somewhere about 55 hours after the birth, brought a little corpse out of the 
bed while I was watching her, and carefully buried it in some grass with 
which the floor of the cage was strewed. The cub was still fresh, with a 
little of the umbilical cord still remaining, and I do not know how long it 
takes to disappear entirely. ‘This cub measured: head Zin., neck and 
body 244, tail 24; total leugth 33 in. It was covered with fine buffy-white 
hair. Unquestionably these embryos would develop very rapidly, and 
supposing the first lot mentioned were not more than 12 hours old, and this 
one nearly 48, my observations may not have been far wrong. The following 
is the summary of observations of the growth of a litter of cubs :—21st 
day. Rather over 64 in. in total lengih, light slate-blue colour, whitish on 
poll. 80th day. Came out of bed-box. ‘The right eye of one or more just 
beginning to open. 31st day. Out and about; eyes opening. One Pole- 
cat, though not disturbed, ate all her offspring except one, and finding, ou 
the 31st day,* that she had begun to devour the sole survivor, having made 
a terrible gash in his throat, I removed him, and hand-reared him in the 
house, where, though I had the opportunity of keeping him under close 
observation, the unnatural conditions would perhaps slightly alter his rate 
of development. This solitary cub (hereafter called “‘ Snap” for shortness) 
then measured about 10} in. in total length, his right eyelid just showing an 
inclination to split. 32nd day. Snap’s right eye gradually opening, the left 
just beginning. Of the other lot of cubs, one, if not all, could see with both 


* These numbers of course mean the age ‘of the respective cubs, not the 
same day of the year. 
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eyes. 33rd day. Snap's right eye perfectly open, the left increasing all day, 
almost perfectly open by night. 35th day. Snap’s eyes both perfectly open. 
38th day. Snap measured 13 in. 39th day. Cubs out, drinking milk, &c. 
42nd day. Snap’s four inner incisor teeth in the upper jaw were in place, 
those in the lower jaw just showing through the gums, 43rd day. One pair of 
the lower incisors (reckoned from one side, Nos. 2 and 5) well down. 44th 
day. That pair of the lower incisors further down ; the central pair (Nos. 3 
and 4) cut. The outer upper pair (Nos. 1 and 6) just beginning to show 
where they will come. 49th day. The outer pair of upper incisors level 
with the others. All six lower incisors well down. The molar teeth are 
not so easily observed, but I do not know why I did not note the canines. 
50th day. Snap measured fully 15 in. I was absent from home from the 
51st to 66th day, when I found him almost full-grown. Polecats probably 
begin to eat rather before they are three weeks old. It was a very easy job 
to rear the cub which I rescued on the 31st day. He very soon despised 
milk, and for some time before I left him on the 51st day, hardly drank a 
couple of teaspoonsful of milk in a day. However, when adult, they take 
to it again, and are very glad to get it. This hand-reared cub—now in his 
second year—remaings tame, though, as was to be expected, his nate has 
proved very appropriate; his keeper has vowed several times that Snap had 
had the last taste of him he ever should. However, with all his faults, 
Snap is a most engaging little “ varmint,” and we let him loose whenever 
the keeper or I can keep an eye on him, but cannot trust him long out of 
sight, or he would soon be lost. The popular belief that the number of 
young in a litter could be told by the number of teats in use in the mother 
is a fallacy, at any rate so far as Polecatsare concerned. One of my tame- 
bred Polecats effected his escape, by an accident that could hardly have been 
foreseen, one night last April. I had seen him all safe after 11 p.m., and, 
though he had never been out of a cage in his life, he went through a 
portion of the town, crossed the Thames, presumably by the bridge, and 
kept down the road until he came to Bisham Abbey, where he must have 
turned off across ‘‘the Warren.” As, however, there are no rabbits there, 
he went on until he reached the hen-house, a distance of about a mile and 
a half. There he was killed the following afternoon by the bailiff, assisted 
by a crowbar and a dog, after making, I understand, a game fight for his 
life, and having killed one or more hens, the evidence, however, not 
being very dependable. ‘The usual length of males is from 20 to 24 in., 
females a good deal less. Males appear to preponderate over females at 
about the rate of two to one. The young are born probably, as a rule, 
early in June. Entries of payments for killing “ Poulcatts,” ‘ pole Cats,” 
&c., are very numerous in the churchwardens’ accounts in this county 
(as is doubtless the case in every other county), chiefly during the 18th 
century. Probably a thorough search through these records would enable 
one to form a very tolerable idea of the former distribution of this animal 
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before its systematic extermination. — ALFRED Heneace Cocks (Great 
Marlow, Bucks). 


Supposed Occurrence of the Barbastelle in Suffolk.—On August Ist 
my brother and I met with a Bat which I have little doubt was a Barbastelle. 
In a garden at Little Glemham is a large and very old cherry tree, whose 

trunk has been split and shattered by the storms of many years. When 
some of the larger arms have been torn or perhaps sawn off, large 
excrescences of bark have gradually formed, under which are various holes 
and crannies. Feeling in one of these I found and drew out a Bat which I 
believe to have been of the above species. It unfortunately escaped before 
a full examination could be made, or the various dimensions ascertained and 
noted. On visiting its retreat the next day for the purpose of doing this, 
and, if possible, making a drawing of the animal, we found it had changed 
its quarters, and was not to be found. At the first sight of this Bat I was 
sure it was of a species I had not before met with, and was struck with its 
resemblance to Bell's figure of the Barbastelle. The most striking pecu- 
liarities observable were its very dark colour (nearly black above), and the 
singular aspect of the face, the nostrils being deeply sunk between two 
swelling ridges or projections, situated one on each side of the face. The 
animal looked iarger than the Pipistrelle, and the ears seemed short, and of 
peculiar form.—G. T. Rope (Blaxhall, Suffolk). 


The Noctule in Cornwall. — Having for some time suspected the 
existence of one of the larger species of Bats in this locality, I directed my 
keeper to search the holes in some of the oak trees in the park here. 
Having placed a bag over the mouth of one of these one evening this week, 
he succeeded in capturing twenty out of a colony of about fifty, which 
turned out to be Noctules of all sizes, the adults measuring over 14 in. 
across the wings. Having placed them in an empty champagne-case, 
covered with a.sheet of window-glass, we could observe their actions easily, 
as they hopped about like toads on the floor, or clung to each other or to 
the sides of the case, uttering their strange jabbering cries with scarcely 
any intermission. ‘The next morning they were all clustered in a ball in 
one corner of the case, apparently asleep, and, when stirred up, indulged in 
a free fight on the floor, biting and scratching each other, or the sticks 
with which they were touched, with the utmost impartiality, squeaking 
louder than ever, and emitting a strong musky smell when the glass was 
removed. Having killed two of the largest for my collection, 1 let the rest 
go under the shade of a large chestnut tree.—F rancis R. Ropp (Trebartha 
Hall, Launceston). 


CETACEA. 


Bottle-nosed Whales in the Thames. — Having heard of the capture 
of a Whale near Creeksmouth, Barking, I went down there on Aug. 3rd 
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to identify the species, and found it to be a male “ Bottle-nose,” Hyperoodon 
rostratus, 25 ft. in length. The spot where it was found and killed was 
about half a mile eastward of the entrance to Barking Creek, on the 
foreshore of Eastbury Level, and close to the Lower Powder Magazine. 
The Whale was partly floating on a high tide, secured to a barge, and 
lying on its right side. A portion of the skin was torn off, and it had 
evidently been roughly treated and chafed by the ropes. Later on I took 
train to Leigh, to see another Whale which had been towed there after 
capture near the Nore Lightship. This also is a male of the same species, 
and of exactly the same length, but in much better condition. This speci- 
men was lying on the left side, high and dry in Tomlin’s yard, and measure- 
ments and drawings of it have been made by my friend Dr. Murie, a well- 
known cetologist, who has published many valuable memoirs on the 
Cetacea, and who now resides at Leigh. The specimen at Tripcock, or 
Barking Reach, has been measured and sketched by myself, and a record 
of these two Whales, which probably travelled together from the Arctic 
Seas, will in due time be published in the ‘ Essex Naturalist.’ These 
animals abound during the summer in the Northern Seas, between Labra- 
dor and Nova Zembla; and during the past ten vears an extensive pursuit 
of them has been carried on near Jan Mayen and Iceland, from May to 
July. In the autumn and winter they come southward into the North 
Atlantic waters, and are occasionally stranded on the British coast, especially 
in Scotland. They usually occur either singly- or in pairs. Two were 
tuken (an old and a young female) near Hunstanton, Norfolk, on 28th 
August, 1888, and a few have been recorded on the Essex coast. One of 
these, taken at Maldon in 1717, is figured in Dale’s ‘ History of Harwich ’ 
(1730). One, 21 ft. in length, was captured in the Thames in 1783, and 
auother on the coast of Essex in 1817. This species belongs to the suborder 
Odontoceti, or toothed Whales, of which the Sperm Whale is the largest, 
and comes next to that in size, adults measuring from 25 to 30 ft. in length. 
Like the Sperm, they have a store of oil in the head, from which spermaceti 
is refined, and the blubber-oil is considered superior as a lubricant to that 
of the Sperm Whale. ‘The latter has from 40 to 50 large teeth in the 
lower jaw, whereas the Bottle-nose has only two, and these are functionless, 
never rising above the gums. ‘Their food principally consists of the soft- 
bodied cephalopods, such as squids and cutties. The distinguishing 
features of this Whale are the bony maxillary crests, which, in the adult 
form, rise on each side from the upper jaw, causing to a large extent the 
great swelling up of the head, from which the common name of the animal 
is derived. In very aged specimens these crests become of great height 
and thickness, and the separate bones become ankylosed together.— W ALTER 
Croucu (Grafton House, Wanstead). 
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BIRDS. 


The Wren of Iceland.—Skins of the Icelandic Wren are, I believe. 
rare in collections. Prof. Newton was good enough to allow me to examine 
one in his possession, and when in Copenhagen, last September, measure- 
ments of the two skins in the Museum there were taken. From a 
comparison of these three specimens with skins from Shetland and Faroe, 
I found no Shetland or Faroe Wren with so long a wing as the Icelandic 
bird, and the latter appears to me to have larger and stronger legs, although 
the difference between the measurements of tarsus and hallux is slight. 
The Icelandic Wren skins in Copenhagen were both dated Nov. 8th, 1834. 
The Faroe skins in Copenhagen were four in number, and dated May 3rd, 
1845, Dec. 5th, 1861, Nov. 19th, 1863, and May 11th, 1865, and were all 
collected by Miiller. Troglodytes borealis was described first by S. C. 
Fischer, of Copenhagen, in the’ ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie’ for 1861, from 
a specimen brought to him from the Faroes. Fischer's description is dated 
Jan. 1861, so that none of the above Faroe specimens, save the oldest, 
could have been seen by him. ‘The Shetland Wren, if not identical with 
the Faroe Wren, comes much nearer to it than the Icelandic form.—_ 
RicuarD M. Barrineton (Fassaroe, Bray, Co. Wicklow). 


The Wren of Shetland.—JIn an article on this subject in ‘The 
Zoologist’ for August (pp. 294—297), by Mr. Henry Seebohm, the con- 
clusion is arrived at that the Shetland Wren ought to be classed along with 
the Faroe (and Iceland?) bird as belonging to a subspecies, which Mr. 
Seebohm cells Troglodytes parvulus borealis. Setting aside the question as 
to the desirability of subspecies at all, and whether “ local race would not 
auswer all purposes fulfilled by the more cumbrous arrangement, many 
readers of ‘The Zoologist’ will probably agree with me in thinking the 
arguments brought forward in support of the contention somewhat weak. 

_ As regards size, length of tail, and wing, we find (taking Mr. Seebohm's 
own figures) that, while the Shetland Wren exceeds his typieal form in 
wing by ‘06 in., it is exceeded by the Faroe bird by no less than -14 in. ; 
while, as regards tail, the typical race actually exceeds the so-called Shet- 
land variety by ‘04 in., while the Faroe race exceeds it by -25 in. It is 
ouly in the culmen and hallux that we find the Shetland Wren approxi- 
mating to the Faroe. With regard to the Wrens from Iceland in the Copen- 
hagen Museum, these are decidedly larger by measurement than the Shet- 
land Wren as given in Mr. Seebohm’s article, and approximate very closely 
indeed to those from Farve in the same collection. ‘The following measure- 
ments I have been able to obtain through the kindness of Herr Herluf 
Winge, of the Museum :—lIceland (2), average wing 2 in., tail 1-44 in., 
culmen ‘62 in., hallux ‘41 in.; Faroe (4), average wing 1°98 in., tail 1°46 in., 
culmen ‘57 in., hallux *425 in.; Denmark (2), average wing 1-9 in., tail 
1:41 in., culmen °53 in., hallux °38 in.; Italy (1), wing 1°81 in., tail 
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1°25 in., culmen °5 in., hallux 34 in.; Shetland (4), Mr. Seebohm, average 
wing 1°91 in., tail 1°18 in., culmen ‘58 in., hallux ‘41 in. ; Common Wren, 
Mr. H. Saunders, average wing 19 in. One noticeable point here is the 
extreme shortness of tail, apparently characteristic of the Shetland Wren. 
Another is the almost absolute identity of wing measurements with the 
Common Wren. As regards the amount of barring, this is, as Mr. Seebohm 
himself says, dependent to a certain degree upon season, and the Shetland 
Wrens were killed in June, when the plumage would be much abraded, as 
is clearly indicated by the shortness of the tail. In colour, and also in the 
amount of barring of the Copenhagen specimens, neither Herr Winge nor 
myself were able to detect any difference between the Iceland, Faroe, and 
Danish Wrens, but the Italian bird was decidedly paler. If we are going 
to draw fine distinctions, the beak and legs are the only safe guide, and even 
in these respects there is no absolute rule, as one of the Faroe birds had 
little or no superiority in size over the Danish with regard to its culmen 
and hallux. Looking at the Shetland group on the map, a long way east 
of Faroe, and less than 200 miles from the Norwegian coast islands—100 
miles less than between Flamborough Head and Heligoland—and remem- 
bering the great stream of migration that pours through the islands every 
spring and antumn, it is difficult to believe in the possibility of even an 
insular race being developed ; indeed, we might as well expect to find a 
race similar to that in the south-west of Norway, which has been separated 
by Dr. Stejneger as 7. bergensis, though all Scandinavian ornithologists 
do not acknowledge the validity of the species. Mr. Seebohm states the 
average size of the eggs of the Faroe Wren to be greater than those of the 
typical form; this is probably the case, but the one example given is to me 
hardly conclusive, for I have weighed some hundreds of eggs of many 
different species, and have found great differences between the weights of 


sets of eggs laid by individuals belonging to the same species. — Haroip 
(Romford, Essex). 


Dispersal of Oak Trees by Wild Ducks.— Walking through Holkham 
Park on the Ist of June this year, my companions and I observed that — 
hundreds of acres of grass-land were studded with seedling oaks, two to three 
inches high, and on areas where no oak trees are growing. I can only 
account for this abnormal dispersion of seedling oaks through the agency of 
Wild Ducks, Anas boschas. During the severe winter of 1890—91 the 
lake in Holkham Park was frozen over for six weeks, and the thousands of 
Mallard that make it their winter home were driven to the woods, where 
they spent the day, particularly under the oak trees, searching for food ; 
immense flocks, so tame that a person might approach them within a few 
yards, were constantly engaged feeding on the fallen acorns, and I spent 
many hours last winter watching them. After feeding, the Ducks spread 
themselves over the park, and I presume the undigested acorns must have 
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been dropped broadcast over the grass-lands by the birds. Later in the 
year the herds of deer, sheep, and cattle will eat down the grass, including 
the seedling oaks; but, supposing the district was inhabited by only a sparse 
pulation of hunters, possessing few domestic animals, it is obvious how 
rapidly, by the influence of one species of bird alone, a large area might 
become afforested—H. W. FrrupEn (West House, Wells, Norfolk). 
(A similar dispersal of oaks by Rooks is mentioned in Robinson’s ‘ Nat. 
Hist. Westmoreland and Cumberland,’ 1709, p. 97.—Ep.] 


Breeding of Pallas’s Sand Grouse in Captivity in Denmark.—The 
following account of the breeding of Pallas’s Sand Grouse is translated from 
a paper by Herr Winge in ‘ Communications to the Copenhagen Natural 
History Society for 1889—90':— In 1890 there were still a considerable 
number of Syrrhaptes paradoxus in several parts of Denmark in a wild state, 
and it is very probable that they bred. “ Herr B. Christensen, of Copen- 
hagen, obtained in 1888 three living Sand Grouse, a male and two females, 
caught in Jutland. They were put into a large room, in which many other 
birds were allowed to fly about. In 1889 they showed no inclination to 
breed, and one hen died, but the other began to lay towards the end of May, 
1890, and laid five eggs in the space of several days. One of the eggs was 
broken by a parrot, two were so thin-shelled that they broke immediately, 
the other two were set under a dove, which sat on them for eighteen days, 
and then deserted. Both contained well-developed young birds, which still 
showed signs of life after the eggs had been two days cold. After about a 
month’s interval, the heu Sand Grouse again laid five eggs, of which two 
were destroyed by the parrots. The other three were set under a bantam 
hen, which at the same time was sitting upon ten eggs of the Quail and 
seven of the Francolin. One Sand Grouse was hatched, but was trodden 
to death by the bantam ; in the other two eggs were fully-developed young 
birds, which had been unable to break the shell. ‘Two of the young birds 
were presented to the Zoological Museum of Copenhagen by Herr 
Christensen.” It is much to be regretted that, seeing the bird’s disposition 
to lay, no steps were taken to secure freedom from molestation by other 
species in the same aviary. Had these been temporarily removed after 
the first failure to hatch, and the Sand Grouse allowed quiet possession of 
the aviary, success would probably have followed their efforts to rear their 
young, and an excellent opportunity would have been furnished for noting — 

_the stages of development of the chick after hatching. Such common birds 
as parrots and bantams might well have been sacrificed for the occasion.— 
J. EK, Harrine. 


Nesting of the Magpie and Carrion Crow.—Reading Mr. Whitaker's 
account of finding a Magpie’s nest in a hedge in ‘The Zoologist’ for the 
present month (p. 309), reminds me that when a boy (nearly forty years ago 
unfortunately) I was under the impression, and the opinion was shared by 
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my companions, that there were two species of this bird, one making its 
nest in a tree, and the other in a hedge, and they were named accordingly. 
This would show that the nest was frequently found in a hedge, and I can 
distinctly remember the sorry plight I sometimes presented after climbing | 
to the top of a high hawthorn hedge to discover the contents of a nest. 
The hedges are now kept much lower than they were at the time I speak of, 
with the exception of those around the hop-plantations. I have no recol- 
lection of finding the nest of a Crow in a hedge in my early days ; it was 
reserved for a much later period in life to do so. Walking one day in the 
middle of April, 1885, in some meadows near this city, I perceived in front 
of me a Crow perched on a tall hedge; as I approached nearer, I then saw 
what appeared to be a nest, little dreaming, until I closely examined it, that 
it belonged to that species ; it contained five eggs, two of which I retained 
for my collection. I visited the same iocality in the early part of May this 
year, and to my surprise, in the same hedge, there was a nest of this bd, 
apparently built this year. It appears strange to select a situation about 
nine feet high, in such a well-wooded district as this is—J. B. Pitiey 
( Hereford). 


Strange Roosting-place for Swallows.—It is a familiar habit that 
Swallows have of roosting amongst reeds in bogs, and by loch margins, in 
large flocks during the autumn months. In this district there are at least 
three such places where these birds congregate in very large flocks each 
evening, and pass the night thickly clustered along the bending reed-stems. 
At one of these localities, in some seasons, I have seen over a thousand 
birds roosting each evening for weeks, this large flock not being entirely 
composed of Swallows, but also including a large proportion of Sand 
Martins and many House Martins. ‘The other evening, in passiny a large 
break of young beech trees in one of our nursery fields, I startled a small 
flock of birds that had been roosting on the plants. In a few minutes the 
birds—about a dozen in number—returned and settled in a row on a little 
branch that bent down with their weight, till it rested on the general mass 
of foliage, and I saw with surprise that they were Swallows. 1 have seen 
them coming to the same spot each evening since. The average height of 
the plants is about three feet, and the closeness with which they stand 
together, as is usual in nursery lines, makes the strange place thus chosen 
almost inapproachable by cats or other enemies. ‘This is surely a new 
habit the Swallows have acquired, for, although a reed-thicket and a break 
of voung nursery trees have certain points of similiarity, yet in their 
esseuluial characteristics One situation represents nature in primitive wild- 
ness, While a highly cultivated nursery shows just the opposite extreme.— 
{OBERT Service (Maxwelltown, Dumfries). 


The Song of the Redwing.—In ‘ The Zoologist’ for August (p. 313), 
Mr. J. Whitaker describes the song of the Redwing as heard in April. As 
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I have had a pair of these birds in a large aviary for two years, I am ina 
position to state positively that those he heard were “ recording,” not 
actually singing. The full song of the Redwing commences with a scale, 
and is not unlike the song of a Chaffinch ; then come one or two Thrush- 
like notes, and the song finishes up with the chuckling sounds of a Starling’s 
song. In the early spring the Chaffinch-like portion of the Redwing’s song, 
which is.the best part of it, is wholly omitted.—A. G. Burter (Beckenham), 


Unusual Nesting-place for a Magpie.—'The site described by Mr. 
Whitaker (p. 309) is not such an unusual one as he seems to think. I 
lived in the neighbouring county of Rutland for four years, and during that 
time found at least a dozen Magpies’ nests in hedgerows, some of which 
were by the roadside; high trees were abundant.—W. J. Horn (Kings- 
thorpe, Northampton). | 


Cirl Bunting in Cardiganshire.—On July 23rd last, whilst trying for 
some Stonechats, which were wanted for a museum, I heard the song of the 
Cirl Bunting in two separate places within half a mile of Aberystwith. On 
the same day I shot one of these birds, an adult male Cirl Bunting in good 
plumage. Mr. Hutchings, taxidermist, of Aberystwith, to whom I took 
this bird to be preserved, told me that this is the first Cirl Bunting from 
Cardiganshire he has seen or heard of, though he has been an observer of 
birds in the county for twenty-eight years. ‘This species, which has in the 
last two years become rather common in parts of the adjoining county of 
Brecon, _ where it was previously very rare, appears to be gradually extending 
its range westwards. —E. A. Swarnson (Brecon). 


Hybrid Finches at the Crystal Palace Bird Show.—I examined 
these finches, referred to by Mr. Weir (p. 274), on the first day of the show, 
and there seemed to be no reason for doubting the statement of the breeder 
as to their having been bred from mules paired with birds of the parent 
stocks. This did not surprise me, for I had frequently heard of the Green- 
finch being crossed with a breed of Canaries, with the view of strengthening 
the stock. Two old ladies at Penge used at one time to rear a number of 
Canaries, and when I wanted an odd bird for breeding purposes I used to 
purchase one from them. On one of these occasions I saw a cock Green- 
finch in one of their breeding-cages paired with a hen Canary, and upon my 
remarking that the resulting mules would be ugly and of little value, they 
explained that they were only breeding them to strengthen their stock, which 
had begun to deteriorate in vigour.—A. G. BurLer (Beckenham). 


Measurements of a Golden Eagle’s Nest.—A friend in Inverness- 
shire has sent me the following measurements of a Golden Eagle's nest 
he has found:—Height, 9 ft.; by breadth across the top, 5 ft.; breadth 
across the bottom, 20 ft.; a sort of rim ran round the bottom 4 ft. high, 
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Round the nest were the bones of between forty and fifty Grouse, and also 


lots of bones, chiefly lambs, rabbits, and hares—Ranpotra MacRapisx 
(Edinburgh). 


Icterine Warbler nesting at Heligoland.—In connection with the 
recent occurrence of this species at Easington, in Holderness (p. 308), it 
is worth putting on record that a pair have this summer again nested in 
Heligoland. Under date of July 21st, 1891, Mr. Gatke writes :—* Fancy 
a pair of the Icterine Warbler, Sylvia hypolais, have been breeding this 
year in the garden next mine,—in my book a similar occurrence is noted,— 
the male having been singing from morning to night, in mine and neigh- 
bour’s garden, during the last four weeks. Having now, as I suppose, 
young, the song is changed for quite a different kind, with which it 
anxiously follows all the garden round.”—Joun CorpEaux (Great Cotes, 
Ulceby). 


Lesser Whitethroat in Somersetshire.—I was somewhat surprised 
to learn from the Rev. Murray A. Mathew’s note (p. 273) that the Lesser 
Whitethroat is considered such a rare bird in Somersetshire. Owing to 
my residence in Scotland for the last three or four years, I have had no 
opportunities of late of visiting the county during the breeding season ; but 
whilst on a visit there in the autumn of 1888 a friend brought me a nest 
and five eggs of the Lesser Whitethroat, which he had taken near Yeovil 
in May of that year. ‘The same. year I found an empty nest myself near 
Glastonbury in such an excellent state ot preservation that I kept it until 
leaving Scotland, a few months ago. This year I ran down from London 
for Whit Sunday and Monday, and again found a nest of the Lesser White- 
throat a few miles from Yeovil. The nest and eggs had unfortunately been 
overturned by some marauder, but I picked up three sound eggs from the 
ditch below, and found two others there broken. I have never particularly 
looked for the nest of this bird, but have no doubt a careful search would 
reveal the fact that it is commoner than appears to be generally believed. 
The nesting site is quite different from that of the Common Whitethroat, 
being higher from the ground and much less carefully concealed. Both 
nests which I found in Somersetshire were in a few thin dead brambles 
hanging from a high hedge. They were about four feet from the ground, 
and without any attempt at concealment.—Rosert H. Reap (9, Grosvenor 
Gardens, Ealing). 

‘The Common Whitethroat occasionally nests at some height from the 
ground. A nest twelve feet from the ground was found by Mr. C. B. 
Wharton. See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1875, p. 4298.—Eb. | 


Dimensions and Weight of Glaucous Gull.—A male specimen of 
Larus glaucus was shot on the beach at Dovercourt on the 28th November 
last. Appended are its dimensions and weight :—Weight, 3 Ib. 11} oz. ; 
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length, 28fin.; expanse of wings, 64} in.; length of wing from carpal 
joint, 18} in.; of tail, 74 in.; of head, 5fin.; of bill, base to point, 2% in. ; 
of gape, 4 in.; of tarsus, 3} in.; of toes—middle 3} in., inner 2} in., 
outer 3 in., hind 2 in.—F. Kerry (Harwich). 


Breeding of the Syrian and White-eared Bulbuls in Confinement.— 
I read in a well-known book on birds, that no Bulbuls have probably been 
bred in Europe, save once in Germany. I am able to mention a second 
exception to this statement. Some six years ago I brought a Syrian Bulbul 
from Beyrout, and a short time after I purchased one of the white-eared 
kind. They paired last year (1890) in a large cage, but built no nest, and 
the Syrian bird, which is a hen, laid two eggs at the bottom of the cage, 
which were broken. This summer I set them free in my conservatory, 
aud they built a nest high up in a corner formed by the ledge of the 
window in the roof; but this was evidently not to their mind, for only one 
egg was laid in it, and the other was found broken on the ground. Two 
eggs seem to be the normal number laid. In a few days they built a nest 
in a hanging basket containing a fern, and here two eggs were deposited, 
on which the hen sat constantly for fourteen days, when one young bird 
was hatched. If I or any one else ventured near the nest we were greeted - 
with shrill screams; and not only so, but were savagely attacked, the hen 
flapping our heads with her wings, and wishing seemingly to make an 
assault on our eyes. I had to hold up my hands in self-defence. It was 
the prettiest thing possible to hear the sweet tones which both she and the 
male bird used when they perched upon the basket, and invited the nestling 
to eat the food which they had brought. The young Bulbul flourished for 
ten days, when on entering the aviary on July 18th I found it dead upon 
the floor, near the door, a long way from the nest, and the male bird sitting 
close by. How it came there, in its unfledged state, 1 cannot think. 
Whether it fell from the nest or was turned out by its parents, I know not ; 
but its death was a great disappointment, as I hoped it would have turned 
- out that rara avis, a young Bulbul hatched and reared in England. The 
other egg, I grieve to say, was unfruitful—Cuar.es D. Bev (The Rectory, 
Cheltenham).—F’rom ‘ The Spectator,’ July 25th. 


Garden Warbler, Lesser Whitethroat, and Lesser Redpoll in South 
Wales.—Most of the books on birds describe the Garden Warbler, Sylvia 
hortensis, as being absent from, or very local in, Wales. This is, however, 
by no means the case as far as Breconshire is concerned. Having closely 
observed this species for a good many years here, including the last six 
nesting seasons, I find it is not uncommon in all suitable localities in a 
great portion of this county; and I am sure any observer who is acquainted 
with its rapid, deep, mellow warble, and looks for it here, will come to the 
same conclusion. I could name at least twenty different places in this 
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neighbourhood where it occurs every season. It is not as common as the 
Blackcap, Sylvia atricapilla, aud is found in the same kind of places as 
this bird—namely, small woods and bramble-thickets, and to a less extent 
in large woods. I have found the Garden Warbler.to be one of the shyest 
of birds. It appears to have the greatest objection to being seen, and were 
it not for its beautiful, loud warble, it would be very difficult to find. I have, 
however, often obtained a good view of it by means of a binocular glass and 
careful stalking; and the three or four specimens I have wanted for myself 
and friends I have obtained without difficulty. Its song is to be heard here 
from the last week in April to the first week in July. I have found a good 
many of its nests near Brecon, and, knowing the likeness of its eggs to those 
of the Blackcap, have always used great care in identifying the species. 
The eggs I have found here have been much of one type, lighter in colour 
than those of the Blackcap, and not, as a rule, likely to be mistaken for them. 
The chief difference is, however, in the nest, which in the case of the Garden 
Warbler I have found to be a plain grass-stalk structure, with very little 
hair-lining, and not ornamented with moss, cobwebs, and roots, as the nest 
of the Blackcap generally is. In 1887 I found a Garden Warbler’s nest in 
an unusual situation—namely, in a little beech tree, about five feet from 
the ground. This nest, with one of the four eggs it contained, is now in 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. A pair or two of this 
species nest yearly in a wood and large shrubbery within a hundred and fifty 
yards of this house, and I hear them singing almost daily from my garden 
in the season. This year one of their nests was placed in a blackthorn- 
bush in the above-mentioned wood, and contained four eggs, the first of 
which was only laid on the 19th June. I have also observed the Garden 
Warbler in several parts of Radnorshire. Mr. Harting, in ‘Our Summer 
Migrants,’ expresses the hope that naturalists will examine into the truth 
of the alleged absence from-Wales of this bird, and publish the result of 
their investigations. I trust they will do so, and that this fine songster 
_ will be found to visit other Welsh districts besides those above mentioned. 
Another summer migrant, the Lesser Whitcthroat, Sylvia curruca, is 
generally described as being very rare in Wales. I became well acquainted 
with this little bird and its song in South Shropshire, where it is rather 
common, and find it pretty evenly distributed in suitable places in the 
neighbourhood of Brecon. ‘The usual date of its arrival here is in the 
third week of April. It can hardly be called common, but I could 
point to at least a dozen different localities where it can be heard and 
perhaps seen near Brecon. I have obtained here two specimens which 
I wished for without difficulty. Like most of the summer songsters, it 
is far oftener heard than seen, but the quivering trill which forms the 
end of its song is so loud that its presence is betrayed at a long distance. 
I have now and then, when within three or four yards of this bird, heard 
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the low, sweet warbling notes of its song for half a minute without a break. 
The Lesser Whitethroat may occur here wherever there are trees, tall 
hedges or bushes, except in the depth of large woods. Its chief haunts are, 
however, in country lanes, the double line of tall hedges forming a great 
attraction to it, and here it generally nests. It seems sometimes to forsake 
its nest without apparent cause; of three nests I have found, all of which 
were in lane hedges, I only obtained eggs from one. I have known the 
eggs taken on several occasions by other collectors. ‘Three nests which 
I have are much like the vignette in Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ small and 
shallow. I do not find Wales mentioned in the books on birds as a 
district in which the Lesser Redpoll, Linota rufescens, breeds, but it no 
doubt does so every year near Brecon. I have noticed it every summer 
here for some years, but this season it has been unusually common, and 
I have often heard its musical little trill and triple flight-note about the 
alder swamps and adjacent hedges. In June last I found two nests of this 
bird, placed in honeysuckle growing in tall hedges, each containing fresh 
eggs. Both nests had the usual lining of white down, but one was peculiar 
in having a quantity of honeysuckle bark-strips interwoven among the grass 
round the outside of the nest. ‘This beautiful little nest contained four 
eggs, of a bright blue-green, blotched, two of them very boldly, with reddish 
brown.— KE. A. Swatnson (Brecon). 


Zygodactylism in Non-zygodactyle Birds.—Although it has been 
frequently observed that some birds with so-called “ scansorial” feet do 
not use them in climbing, I am not aware that the converse of this fact— 
namely, the occasional assumption of the zygodactyle position by birds 
with the normal disposition of the toes—has been recorded. My friend 
Mr. E. B. Titchener and myself have, however, observed this in the case 
of several species, notably the Collared Turtle Dove and the Common 
Heron. My attention was first drawn to it in the case of the common fowl,. 
the position being naturally assumed when a bird with spreading toes, such 
as those mentioned, walks or stands upon a narrow perch, though the 
turning partly back of the outer toe is not confined to such occasions, as 
we noticed it even in a Common Mynah, when nesting upon a stout 
perch. In view of the fact that the zygodactyle structure occurs in widely 
separated groups, these observatious may prove of interest.—FRaNK FINN 
(33, Charlotte Street, Portland Place). 

[We have remarked the same thing in some of the Owls, and in the 
Osprey.—Eb. ] 

Tufted Duck nesting in Hants.—Mr. Whitaker meutions the nesting 
of the Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, in Nottinghamshire, in an old duck’s 
nest. A pair which nested here last year took possession of an empty 
Coot’s nest, built out on the water amongst the branches of a dogwood 
bush. Two pairs have bred here this summer. The first nest contained 
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twelve eggs, all of which hatched, and I still see the old duck about 
continually with her brood, which consists of nine. The second nest I was 
never able to find, but I see the old bird about with her brood of four.— 
Avex. H. Barina (The Grange, Alresford, Hants). . 


Teal breeding in Bedfordshire.—On August 4th, while staying at 
Stagsden, near Bedford, a young Teal (Querquedula crecca) was shot on a 
small pond close by. This being only the second occurrence of the kind I 
have heard of in that neighbourhood, I thought the fact might be worth 
recording. —D. H. Sruarr Srewarr (Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington). 


The Colour of the Iris in Albino Birds. — In the August number of © 
‘The Zoologist ’(p. 317), there is a note by Mr. Edgar R. Waite on albino 
Twites, in which it is stated that “in the living bird the eyes were pink, as 
in all albinos” (the italics are mine). It does not appear that the writer had 
himself seen the birds alive; the statement is therefore probably an 
assumption. ‘There are few had greater opportunities of 
seeing living albino birds than myself during the nearly a quarter of a 
century that I have acted as judge at the cage-bird shows at the Crystal 
Palace, and I have never seen a single instance of an albino bird having 
pink eyes. I have conferred to-day (August 3rd) with one of the largest 
dealers in birds, and he also has never seen such a specimen. I do not 
recollect to have ever seen an albino Twite, but I have seen severa! albinos 
of its close ally the Linnet; these latter certainly had black eyes; white 
Jackdaws and Jays have very blue eyes; white Blackbirds and Thrushes, 
of which I have seen many, have not pink eyes; white Pheasants and 
Peacocks have not pink eyes; and I could easily make out a long list of 
albino birds which I have seen that have not pink eyes. It is scarcely 
necessary to go beyond the poultry-yard in proof of what I state; white 
fowls, guinea fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese, and pigeons never have pink 
eyes. I admit it is very common to see white stuffed birds furnished with 
pink eyes by the taxidermist, aud quite recently a white Curlew was so 
decorated, but in life this was not so. —J. Jenner Wer (Chirbury, 
Beckenham, Kent). 

(Our experience does not coincide with that of Mr. Weir. We have 
seen many white birds with pink irides, e.g., Starling, Sparrow, Robin, 
Swallow, Jay, Lark, and others that we do not now remember. In the late 
Mr. Bond’s collection were numerous albino birds which he had procured 
in the flesh, and to which, when preserved, he gave pink eyes, a course 
which, we feel sure, he would not have adopted if he had not been quite 
certain that they were pink in life. We do not regard the white fowls, 
ducks, and pigeons referred to by Mr. Weir as albinos, but as permanent 
white varieties—a very different thing. —Ep.] 
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INSECTS. 


The Diamond-back Moth.—According to a Yorkshire entomologist, 
Mr. J. E. Robson, the recent visitation of the Turnip Diamond-back Moth, 
Plutella cruciferarum, was of continental origin. The moths, the cater- 
pillars from the eggs of which have done so much mischief, reached our 
shores, he maintains, on June 24th last. The data on which this con- 
clusion is based are that for long previously to Midsummer Day easterly 
winds prevailed, and these would assist in bringing the moths across the 
sea; that it is hardly possible the moths would have hatched out in such 
prodigious numbers without farmers, gardeners, or entomologists having 
observed them in the larval stage; that they could not otherwise have 

appeared in swarms in such coast towns as Hartlepool, where there is no 
food for the larvee; that the ravages have been chiefly along the east coast, 
or near thereto; and that on June 24th the moths appeared simultaneously 
in large numbers at many places along the coast. These points add con- 
siderable force to Lord Cathcart’s suggestion at the recent council meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, that inquiry should be made into the 
recent history of this moth in Holland and Belgium. Starlings, it appears, 
have proved invaluable in devouring the grubs in the turnip fields. There 
is, however, a possibility that the moths which have proceeded from the 
earliest-laid eggs will themselves soon commence oviposition, and thereby 
place the late turnips in jeopardy. Turnip-growers would be well-advised, 
therefore, to familiarise themselves with the methods of remedy that have 
been so extensively published, for they would then be prepared to check 
any future attack in its incipient stages. In ‘The Field’ of August 8th 
Mr. J. T. Carrington has an article on this insect, and the nature of its 

_ depredations, with illustrations of its various stages. 


Insects injurious to Farm Crops.—A series of thirty coloured diagrams 
of insects injurious to farm crops has been prepared by Miss Ormerod for 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. The diagrams are arranged in — 
five sets of half a dozen each. Common inséct attacks are illustrated by 
the Ox Warble Fly, Horse Bot Fly, Large White Butterfly, Cockchafer, 
Turnip Fly, and Onion Fly. Insects affecting various kinds of crops com- 
prise Surface Caterpillars, Daddy Longlegs, Plant Bugs, Hessian Fly, 
Wireworm, and Eelworms (not insects). Insects affecting particular crops 
include Mangold Fly, Hop Aphis, Bean Beetle, Corn Thrips, Gout Fly, 
and Corn Sawfly. Insects attacking fruit crops embrace the American 
Blight, Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly, Apple-blossom Weevil, and the 
Codlin, Magpie, and Winter Moths. Insects injuriously affecting trees 
are illustrated by the Spruce-gall Aphis, the Goat Moth, the Leopard 
Moth, Pine Beetle, Pine Weevil, and Pine Sawfly. The diagrams are 
excellently adapted for the walls of village school-rooms, country museums, 
and farmers’ clubs. Each series may be obtained separately through 
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Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, as can also the Royal Agricultural Society's 
coloured diagram of the potato disease. The technical education com. 
mittees of County Councils and other bodies interested in agricultural 
instruction will render useful service by circulating these diagrams in rural 
districts. | 


Enromo.oaicaL Socrety or Lonpon. 


August 5, 1891.— Mr. Freperick Du Cane Gopmany, M.A., F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Arthur J. Chitty, of 33, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W., and Captain 
E. G. Watson, of 5, Lypialt Terrace, Cheltenham, were elected Fellows. 

The President announced the death of Mr. Ferdinand Grut, the Hon. 
Librarian of the Society, and commented on the valuable services which 
the deceased gentleman had rendered the Society for many years past. 

Dr. D. Sharp exhibited Japys solifugus, from the Eastern Pyrenees, 
and stated that in his opinion it was a connecting link between the 
Thysanura and Dermaptera. He also exhibited pupw of Dytiscus mar- 
ginalis ; one of these was perfectly developed, with the exception that it 
retained the larval head: this was owing to the larva having received a 
slight injury to the head. Dr. Sharp also exhibited specimens of Ophonus 
puneticollis and allied species, and said that Thomson's characters of the 
three Swedish species, O. puncticollis, O. brevicollis, and O. rectangulus, 
applied well to our British examples, and separated them in a satisfactory 
manner. Thomson’s nomenclature, however, would he thought prove 
untenable, as the distinguished Swede described our common puncticollis 
as a new species under the name of rectangulus. 

Mr. F. W. Frohawk exhibited a bleached specimen of Kpinephele 
janira, having the right fore wing of a creamy white, blending into pale 
smoky brown at the base; also a long and varied series of Kpinephele 
hyperanthus, from the New Forest and Dorking. The specimens from the 
former locality were considerably darker and more strongly marked than - 
those from the chalk. Amongst the specimens was a variety of the female 
with large lanceolate markings on the under side, taken in the New Forest 
in July, 1890, and a female from Dorking with large, clearly defined white- 
pupilled spots on the upper side. Mr. Frohawk further exhibited drawings 
of varieties of the pupe of EF. hyperanthus, and also a large specimen of a 
variety of the female of Euchloé cardamines, bred from ova obtained in 
South Cork, with the hind wings of an ochreous-yellow colour. Coloured 
drawings illustrating the life-history of the specimen in all its stages were 
also exhibited. 

Mons. Sergé Alphéeraky communicated a paper entitled ‘‘ On some cases 
of Dimorphism and Polymorphism among Palearctic Lepidoptera."— 
H. Goss, Hon. Sec. : 
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